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An Educated Citizenry 


We in America are dedicated to the 
principle that an educated citizenry is 
basic to the perpetuation and improve- 
ment of our way of life. We believe 
that through this principle comes the 
best guarantee that we will continue 
to enjoy the freedoms that have made 
us great. We believe these things so 
strongly that in every state in the 
Union school attendance is compulsory. 
And, although from time to time the 
question “‘Who should be educated?’ 
is raised, we continue to answer it, 
“All of the children of all of the people.” 


Accepting, then, these three prin- 
ciples--an educated citizenry, compul- 
sory school attendance, and universal 
education--what is the school’s respon- 
sibility to each child who attends? 
This question has no easy answer. When 
the answer is attempted in terms of 
specific skills and attitudes and under- 
standings which educated citizens shouid 
possess, it becomes even more difficult. 
The term, ‘educated citizenry,’ means 
many things to many people. However, 
at least two generalizations with re- 
ference to the school’s responsibility 
seem to be valid. 


1. The school should provide educa- 
tional experiences in which each child 
can be successful. Successful participa- 
tion in tasks set by the school is 
essential to the learning of those things 
the school tries to teach. It follows, 
then, that since an educated citizenry 
is important enough that we require 
all children to attend school, there 
must be something there which each 
of them can learn regardless of his 
capacity for learning or the speed with 
which he can learn. It is difficult to 
think of anything more undemocratic 
or more stultifying to individual develop- 
ment than to say to a child, “You must 
go to school,’ and then to say to him, 
“There is nothing here that you can 
learn’’--and add, “but you must learn 
it anyway.” 


Surely the school can be expected 
to provide learning experiences which 
help the child grow and develop both 
personally and socially. It must not 
foster conditions which make him go 
Outside school-approved activities for 
his satisfactions, so that his learning 
becomes negative, anti-social-—so that, 
in reality, he learns to dislike teachers, 


subjects, books, and school in general. 


2. The school should provide educa- 
tional experiences in which each child 
can find challenge. This is true regard- 
ess of the capacity of the child for 
school work. He must be exposed, lead. 
encouraged (he can rarely be forced) 
to stretch toward the practical limits 
of his capacity. 


For the child who has high Capacity 
in any area to have to loaf along be- 
cause he must “stay with his class” 
is both a deteriorating experience for 
him and a loss to society. It is little 
if any better to give him more of the 
same thing to do just to keep him 


busy. Without challenge, the poten- 
tial of these children will never be 
realized. 


The ideal of an educated citizenry 
does demand that all of the children 
of all of the people attend school. It 
aiso demands that each child experience 
the success that is necessary to learn 
at his level. And, it demands that each 
child be provided the opportunity to 
“Durgeon out all that is within him.” 


J. E. Cobb 
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Problems Facing the Professional Educator 


OLIS G. JAMISON, Chairman, Department of Education 


There are many problems that con- 
front those who are concerned with 
directing the education of children and 
youth today. Perhaps one would not be 
far wrong in suggesting that miost of 
them are related in one way or another 
to the phenomenon of change. We can- 
not claim, of course, that change is 
bringing a greater number of perplexing 
prob'ems to the teacher, the supervisor, 
the principal, the superintendent, the 
college professor, or the college presi- 
dent than to the farmer, the business 
man, and those engaged in other pro- 
fessions. Still it does appear, upon some 
ref-ection that this is true; for it seems 
that education, more than anything else, 
is uitimately affected by every change in 
any aspect of life. 

The alert professional leader faces 
changes occurring so rapidly that he is 
hard pressed to keep up with them. 
Each change brings new conditions and, 
to some extent, new problems. It is of 
almost crucial! importance that the pro- 
fessional educator determine which of 
these are significant and which need 
little attention. Some that stand out 
may actually be of only passing interest. 
Others not so spectacular may be of real 
concern in indicating directions educa- 
tion needs to take. 

lt is our purpose here to pin-point 
oniy two major areas in which the chan- 
ges of the last few decades have heaped 
burdens upon the shoulders of the pro- 
fessiona! leader, the effects of mass 
education and the effects of technology. 
There are doubtless others which could 
be discussed. Still others may take pre- 
cedence for some readers because, 
though not crucial, they demand im- 
mediate decisions and actions. 


Mass Education 
Free public education was established 
in the United States more than a cen- 
tury ago. The leaders then, like leaders 
today, argued that free public educa- 
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tion was imperative for democratic life. 
Unfortunately, in the past century we 
have been slow in bringing about the 
basic changes needed in the school cur- 
riculum to make it suitable for teaching 
“little democrats.’ Even as late as fifty 
years ago the curriculum remained much 
as it was in the middle ages when only 
the offspring of the feudal and urban 
aristocrats went to school. 

It is not strange, considering the 
rapidity of change during the first half 
of the twentieth century, that education 
is Still a lagging social institution. The 
professional educator agrees with his 
critics: education is not sufficiently 
adapted to present-day needs. At the 
same time, the critic should be remin- 
ded of the fact that the public has often 
been very laggard in giving sufficient 
support to the educator, who often 
must work against the odds of public 
apathy or misunderstanding in his at- 
tempt to improve the educational oppor- 
tunities for children and youth. 


Mass education has brought diffi- 
culties often little comprehended by the 
layman and often frustrating to the ed- 
ucator. What are they? 


Mass education and individual needs. 
As a nation we have accepted in prin- 
ciple the concept of universal education. 
As a result, we have seen a growing 
recognition of the dignity and worth of 
every human being. One great problem 
facing the professional educator today 
is that of providing education for all 
and yet of furnishing the right educa- 
tional experiences for each individual 
student. Thus far we have in no wise 
found the answer. For economy’s sake 
we must teach in classes of twenty, 
thirty, or forty. For humanity’s sake 
we must recognize and provide for the 
wide differences in intelligence, talents, 
and interests in our students. 


Perhaps we have been more success- 


ful on the “mass” side than on the 
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“individual” side. At any rate, we have 
created a smoothly running educational 
machine. Our critics say that we frown 
on independence of thought and action 
in our pupils because conformity makes 
groups easier to handle. They exag- 
gerate, but they are not wholly wrong. 
We must do more for the individual and 
do more to further individuality, inde- 
pendence of thought, and creativity. If 
it were as easily done as said, of course, 
we wou!d be closer to achieving this 
objective. But we cannot excuse our- 
selves by saying that the problem is 
difficult. It exists, it must be solved, 
and it is up fo us. 


Increased enrollment and housing 
problems. The school year of 1957-58 
is the thirteenth consecutive year to 
show an increase in the nation’s total 
school and college enrollment. This year 
we reached a new all time peak of ap- 
proximately 43,135,000. About one out 
of every four persons in the United 
States is attending school or college. 


In the period between 1950 and 1957, 
more school buildings were erected in 
the United States than in the twenty 
years between 1930 and 1950. Now in 
1957 many school corporations and col- 
lege boards find themselves further 
behind in meeting building needs than 
they. were in 1950. Authorities study- 
ing the school housing problem estimate 
that it will be 1975 before building can 
catch up with enrollment. 


The problems for the professional 
educator posed by this condition are 
numerous. Between thirty and forty per 
cent of all teachers will be working in 
overcrowded classrooms. Many children 
will be able to attend school for only 
half-day sessions. Getting the money for 
new buildings and equipment—particu- 
larly with present inflationary costs - 
is not easy when the taxpayer already 
feels overburdened. Yet such buildings 


Continued on Page 45 
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Pre-service teacher preparation aims 
at the establishment of a degree of pro- 
ficiency in the skill of teaching before 
placement. Such preparation is some- 
times criticized because instruction in 
teaching does not exemplify the prac- 
tices recommended. This is the report 
of an attempt to (a) exemplify and eval- 
vate a recommended practice in a gen- 
eral methods course and (b) vitalize 
theoretical generalizations princi- 
ples associated with problems of class- 
room management. 


Orientation. One hundred and three 
graduate students were enrolled in a 
general methods course required for all 
seeking secondary teaching credentials. 
Each student held a bachelor’s degree 
with a specialization in a major subject- 
matter area and had completed profes- 
sional study in educational history, psy- 
chology and sociology. Within the 
course, students previously had identi- 
fied social trends and indicated impli- 
cations of these trends for classroom 
instruction. They had also completed 
class analysis, which required the col- 
lecting and interpreting of personnel 
data, and made psychological observa- 
tions of learning situations in various 
public schools. Later, and prior to their 
student teaching experience, students 
would relate scholarship to method in 
Organizing instructional materials, se- 
lecting and arranging subject-matter in 
the development of courses of study 
and resource units. A textbook which 
presented suggestions and principles 
for use in connection with classroom 
tasks had been read by the students. 
Desire to vitalize the content of this 
text by demonstrating a recommended 
practice led to the following experiment. 


The Undertaking. Instead of a teacher- 
made examination based upon the text- 
book. Students were asked to act upon 
-and to evaluate these generalizations 
previously verbalized in class: 
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Saying and Doing in a Methods Course for 
Prospective Teachers 


1. “When students jointly select a 
problem and the information essential 
to its solution, there is greater retention 
of the information than when students 
are arbitrarily assigned the problem 
and independently acquire information 
essential to its solution.” 


2. As opposed to teacher-made tests, 
“there is less anxiety, surface-confor- 
mity, dependency, hostility and cheating 
in a test jointly prepared by students 
and teacher.” 


3.‘In the overriding competition for 
marks, students are always made uneasy 
by any instructional system which they 
do not fully understand.” 


4.’’Professional thinking is situational. 
Student interpretations of readings are 
more likely to be realistic and meaning- 
ful when students share situations in 
small groups, applying readings to the 
problems at hand.” 


5.’‘Beginning students in education 
without teaching experience have a 
very large capital of an exceedingly 
practical sort in their own experience 
which can be useful in the identification 
of teaching problems of importance to 
themselves as future teachers.” 


Procedure. Students were randomly 
assigned to one of twelve groups. Each 
group was instructed to construct a 
problem situation suggested by the topic 
of a designated chapter in the textbook 
and to select information presented in 
the chapter which would be essential 
to the solution of the problem. Students 
were expected to share situations real 
to themselves: “Draw from a picture in 
your mind and select pertinent infor- 
mation. i.e., that which contains useful, 
significant, ‘must know’, ideas, prin- 
ciples that you expect to use in your 
classroom.” 


JOHN D. McNE!IL 


Associate Director of Teacher Training 
University of California at Los Angeles 


At the end of the fifty-five minute 
class period, each group submitted in 
writing a statement of a composite 
problem situation and a list of infor- 
mation necessary for its solution. During 
an additional session spokesmen from 
the groups presented to the class res- 
pective problems depicting situations 
related to one of the six textbook topics. 
lt was announced that these problems 
would constitute the test to be taken 
at the third session. Scores on the test 
were dependent upon the recall! of those 
principles stated in the text which were 
applicable to the problem situation. Per- 
formance on each problem was scored 
separate.y in order to test the hypothe- 
sis that recall of textbook information 
would be greater when students jointly 
selected a problem situation and jointly 
considered information essential to its 
solution than when they were merely 
advised of the problem in advance and 
independently selected information from 
the textbook. Median scores made under 
the two conditions were obtained for 
each prob'em. In addition, an unsigned 
reactionnaire for use in appraisal of the 
undertaking and assumptions with which 
it dealt was completed by the students. 


Results and Evaluation. Although 
median scores which were earned after 
joint selection of problem and joint re- 
view of information in the appropriate 
chaoters of the textbook exceeded slight- 
ly those scores earned through inde- 
pendent study, the difference was not 
Statistically significant. Interestingly, 
there was less range in those scores 
made under the former condition, sua- 
gesting that group effort resulted in 
more cohesive responses, possibly rais- 
ing scores for those who would have 
been in the very low position and res- 
tricting scores for those who would 
have been in exceptionally high posi- 
tions. With respect to evaluation of the 
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other assumptions as they applied to 
Students’ own experience in the under- 
taking, students expressed themselves 
as follows: 


a. Eighty-one per cent of the students 
indicated that they experienced less 
anxiety, surface-conformity, dependency, 
hostility, and cheating in the completion 
of the test which they themselves had 
helped to plan. 


b. A minority of the students expres- 
sed uneasiness with the jointly prepared 
test, indicating they were either “‘con- 
fused and troubled at the time” or ‘‘felt 
less incentive to study.” 


c. Most of the students (87 per cent) 
felt that they would be more likely to 
act in accordance with the information 
jointly selected as essential than upon 
that independently eval- 
vated. Further, eighty-one per cent felt 
that the content of the book which was 
in small groups was more 

than that read indepen- 
dently. Eight-two per cent indicated 
that they would use the technique in 
their own class although most would 


information 


discussed 
meaningful 


modify it. Among. the most frequent 
criticisms of the procedure as it was 
conducted were these: 


1. need for better organization of the 
including advanced pre- 
paration for planning the activity and 
for establishing standards of perfor- 
mance expected in small group partici- 


undertaking, 


pation 


2. need for more time, especially for 
small group discussions and study in 
order that consensus could be reached 
rather than agreement because of pres 
sure for time 


3. need for total class agreement on 
essentials for problem solution and for 
opportunity to select such essentials 
from sources other than the single text- 
book 


d. Problems selected by students who 
had no teaching experience indicated 
their ability to identify these typical 
problems of instruction: 

1. planning lessons to compete with 
other demands upon students. 


2. ensuring that extension of the 
class-room into the community results 
in an educational experience as well as 
an entertaining one 


3. furthering democratic values in 
high school organizations 


4. selecting and using a wide variety 
of instructional materials 


5. establishing behavior norms among 
students who hold different cultural 
values 


6. evaluating individual and group 
learning experiences 


e. Students in the class unanimously 
favored conducting similar demonstra- 
tions to test recommended practices 
which might hold promise for the sec- 
ondary school. 


It is felt that while the undertaking 
dealt directly with techniques and stu- 
dents did react to what they saw suc- 
ceed and fail in an empirical way, 
opportunity for relating the practice to 
theory was present. Discussion of the 
findings and criticism of the process 
in terms of educational principles such 
as self-control, motivation, democratic 
procedures and other abstractions il- 
luminated previous theoretical instruc- 
tion. The experience increased the 
participants’ understanding of principles 
appropriate for their continuing growth 
as teachers and revealed the need for 
additional skill and understanding. 


Current Problems of Secondary Education 


TOM C. VENABLE, Associate Professor of Education 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


In 1936 a committee of the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals made a report on the principal 
problems or issues of secondary educa- 
tion in the United States. Emphasis was 
given to the issues of who should be 
given the opportunity for secondary 
schooling, what type of program should 
be offered, and what kind of organiza- 
tion and administration is needed. The 
issues listed by the committee are yet 
to be resolved: the passage of time has 
served neither to erase these problems 
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nor to bring them any closer to the solu- 
tion. Indeed, the years seem but to have 
sharpened the issues and to have 
brought new ones into the picture. 


Today much discussion rages about 
the ‘great debate’’ of American educa- 
tion, but in reality we should speak of 
the ‘great debates’ for there are many 
and varied issues and problems con- 
fronting us. The public high school is 
one of the major arenas of these de- 
bates, and any discussion of the pur- 
poses and evaluation of the high school 


usually results in claim and counter- 
claim, accusation and counter-accusa- 
tion, and—alas!—name-calling, scape- 
goating, and a host of other less desir- 
able activities. 


To the list of issues already cited 
several new ones should be added, and 
it is toward three of these in particular 
that | would direct your attention. They 
concern (1) the place and importance of 
scholarship, (2) the nature and extent 
of academic freedom in the high school, 
and (3) the place of religious instruc- 
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tion in the public schools. Each of these 
is worthy of particular consideration. 
It is the purpose of this article to de- 
fine and examine each—not to find 
solutions to them. 


First the question of the importance 
of scholarship is one we cannot avoid. 
One can hardly pick up a current maga- 
zine without being confronted with 
some bold proclamation about the 
scholarship of the high school student 
of today. All sorts of ideas are expres- 
sed about the high scholastic standards 
of the high school or its lack of them, 
and the much - maligned professional 
educator is brought in for his usual 
role of scapegoat. 


But the question is really much deeper 
than these surface indications. The con- 
cept being debated is in reality whether 
the emphasis in the secondary school 
should be solely on intellectual achieve- 
ment or on the over-all growth and 
development of the individual. The term 
adiustment is often used to express this 
latter view -- but, adjustment is a tricky 
word, and no small amount of care 
should be taken to say just what we 
mean. We do not refer to students’ be- 
coming social ‘butterflies’ or to their 
indulging in hail-fellow-well-met social 
behavior. We do refer to the individual's 
capacity to face the problems of his life 
intelligently, purposefully, and coura- 
geously without becoming a slave to his 
own uncontrollable emotions. 


When adjustment is so defined—as it 
should be—the issues become more 
manageable in our thinking. No longer 
is the problem one of intellectual de- 
velopment vs. adjustment. The problem 
is one of point of attack; should we 
strive for intellectual development in 
order to assure adjustment, or should 
we seek adjustment and thereby assure 
intellectual growth? 


Such a redefinition of the problem 
does not solve or abolish it, but it does 
make it easier to deal with. And in this, 
as in all problems of secondary educa- 
tion, our most crying need is to develop 
areas of agreement rather than to fur- 
ther the breach in varying opinion. 
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But we should not be lulled into be- 


lieving that this is just an academic 
question. For example, the view we hold 
will determine the balance between the 
classical and the contemporary studies 
in the high school program, the place 
given to vocational training, and the 
extent to which students are given op- 
portunity and responsibility in planning 
their programs. 


No immediate solution appears pos- 
sible for this great issue. There seems 
no “middle road’ which is acceptable 
to both extremes. But in more careful 
definition of the issue, in clearer 
thought about it, and in better under- 
standing of the implications to the high 
school program, we can hope to move 
in the direction of solutions. 


The problem of the extent and nature 
of academic freedom has also proved 
to be one of the major problems to 
secondary education. Although we usu- 
ally think of academic freedom as a 
problem of higher education, if is also 
a problem in the high school. At the 
secondary school level the problem is 
even sharper because of the lack of 
maturity of the students. 


The climate of fear which results 
from the cold war has helped to 
heighten this problem. Not only have 
old questions been re-asked and re-exam- 
ined, but new shadows of suspicion have 
been created and non-conformity has 
become a luxury that few ordinary cifti- 
zens and practically no teachers can 
afford. 


Academic freedom is the freedom of 
the teacher to learn, to teach, and to 
express his opinion of his subject and 
of the world of learning. It is also the 
freedom of the student to pursue his 
quest for knowledge regardless of 
whether it clashes with social belief or 
teacher opinion. 


At one extreme are those who main- 
tain that there should be no academic 
freedom—that all study and teaching 
must conform to pre-determined codes 
or ideals. These people embrace the idea 
expressed by Napoleon, “I feel the sys- 
tem of education should regulate the 


political and moral opinions of the cifi- 
zens. 


At the other extreme are those who 
support absolute and complete freedom 
to teach and learn. This view is epito- 
mized by Jefferson’s often-quoted state- 
ment, “If there be any among us who 
wish to disolve this union, or to change 
its republican form, let them stand 
undisturbed, as monuments to the safety 
with which error of opinion may be 
tolerated where reason is left free to 
combat 


In general, people within the educa- 
tion profession have supported the side 
of full academic freedom, and such pro- 
fessional organizations as the National 
Education Association and the American 
Association of University Professors 
have kept a constant guard against in- 
fringements upon this freedom. But 
outside the teaching profession other 
forces have made moves fo restrict this 
privilege. These forces have moved in 
direct and specific attacks. Among the 
more prominent of these efforts have 
been censorship of books and courses, 
requirements of loyalty oaths, and re- 
strictions on the political activities of 
teachers. Each of these restrictions to 
academic freedom could be argued in- 


definitely as to its merits and its 
dangers. 
This much is certain, the issue of 


academic freedom is not a simple one 
to be answered with a “yea” or “nay.” 
The following questions serve to demon- 
strate the complexity of the issue: Is 
academic freedom absolute and limit- 
less? Does it vary according to the level 
of development of the students? Does it 
vary according to local conditions? Are 
there obligations—such as patriotic duty 

which take precedence over academic 
freedom? 


| do not attempt an answer to these 
questions: | use them to show the diffi- 
culty of finding wise solutions to the 
problem of academic freedom. 


Finally, the place of religious instruc- 
tion in the secondary schools has been 
re-opened to consideration. Traditionally 
the American people have supported 
the idea of separation of church and 
state which has led to a secular school 
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system. However, they have also given 
general support to the moral and re- 
ligious education of the young. We have 
in the past been able to hold to these 
two ideas without getting them con- 
fused. Recent years have brought about 
several movements to establish religious 
education in the public schools. Power- 
ful forces have launched campaigns on 
this citadel of separation of church and 
State. Advocates have supported a num- 
ber of programs such as released school 
time for religious instruction, use of 
public school buildings for religious 
meeting, use of public schoo! facilities 
such as buses and lunch funds for pa- 
rochial schools, and teaching of moral 
and spiritual values in the public school. 


Granting the importance of maintain- 
ing a separation of church and state, 
where can the line be drawn as to when 


this principle is evaded? Can we accept 
programs such as those mentioned or 
must we go to the other extreme? There 
are other groups who carry on the con- 
stant struggle to have all vestiges of 
religious instruction removed from the 
school. Through court action, state 
board directives, and local action they 
attempt to remove even such undesign- 
ing practices as Bible reading from pub- 
lic school practice. 


It is unfortunate that this issue con- 
tinues to plague us. If would seem that 
after so many years some acceptable 
solutions could be found. However, the 
emotional character of the questions 
makes the possibility of such solution 
remote. 

ur list could easily be extended. It 


is sufficient to point to these three 
issues of secondary education to indicate 


that our high schools now face and will 
continue to face problems and issues. 
It may seem discouraging at first glance 
to see that old problems are continually 
popping up, only to be joined by newer 
and even more pressing issues. But this 
is to be expected in a dynamic society 
such as ours. Change is the great char- 
acteristic of our times, and where 
change exists, problems exist. 


But in a larger sense these problems 
exist because we are making progress 
in education; and through these pro- 
blems more progress will come. The 
issues of secondary education are in 
reality the stones from which a finer 
structure can be constructed. Problems 
of secondary education should not be 
regarded as obstacles to overcome but 
as Opportunities to improve our system 
of public high schools. 


Supervisory Counseling and Teacher Morale 


The experience of working with stu- 
dent teachers in their practice teaching 
classes frequently brings into focus in 
the supervisor’s thinking the multiplic- 
ity of the problems of beginnina teach- 
ers and their almost desperate need for 
someone with experience and wisdom 
to talk to about their difficulties. 


In the relatively free atmosphere in 
which supervisor-student teacher dis- 
cussions may take place, it becomes 
evident that not all beginning-teacher 
problems concern the classroom and the 
students. Student teachers may wonder 
about such personal concerns as salaries, 
living conditions, special problems of 
school systems of various sizes, and 
relations with faculty members and prin- 
cipals with whom they will work in 
their first job. Those who look toward 
lifetime teaching careers may even 
speculate at this stage about pension 
provisions, job security, and the prob- 
lem of defeating loneliness, although 
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many beginners do not pian so far into 
the future. 


Even if the supervising teacher were 
never in the classroom as an observer, 
the student teacher would derive con- 
siderable value from the personal coun- 
seling about these problems that the 
one-to-one relationship of the practice 
teaching situation makes possible. For 
some it may be ‘the only formally-de- 
vised opportunity for real counseling 
in their teaching careers, for the pres- 
sure of administrative detail, the re- 
liance on faculty meetings and bulletins 
for the solution of staff problems, and 
a failure to consider teachers as human 
beings in need of private, personal help 
have prevented many overworked super- 
intendents and principals from engaging 
in regularly-planned programs of coun- 
seling of their teachers, in spite of the 
fact that administrators and supervisors 
are often the best-qualified professional 
counselors in a school system. 


DON H. OTTO, Instructor of English 
East High School 
Des Moines, lowa 


The fact that teachers’ salaries are 
not particularly high makes it even more 
imperative that other factors contribut- 
ing to poor teacher morale be minimized 
in order to retain in the profession as 
many as possible of the limited numbers 
of teachers available. There is evidence 
that the best way to accomplish this 
reduction of adverse morale factors is 
through regular supervisory counseling 
of teachers. Inasmuch as experienced 
teachers of real classroom competence 
leave the profession in considerable 
numbers each year and those who stay 
are often, because of job dissatisfaction, 
not optimally effective, supervisors 
should direct some of their attention 
to counseling teachers who have passed 
the probationary stage and are too apt 
to be taken for granted as reliable 
mechanical parts that do not need oiling 
to prevent friction. 


It is true that teacher morale and 
the value of supervisory counseling have 
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been but little studied to date, but the 
secondary implications of studies of 
other aspects of the personnel problem 
point tentatively toward the following 
conclusions with regard to supervisory 
counseling and teacher morale: 


1. The one-to-one counseling relation- 
ship between principal or superinten- 
dent and teacher is possibly the most 
effective single means of discovering 
and easing causes of poor teacher mo- 
rale and thereby, promoting more effec- 
tive teaching by strengthening and 
retaining good teaching staffs. 


2. New teachers in a school system 
need the personal attention of their 
Supervisors, not only for the solution of 
classroom problems, but for understand- 
ing Of broad school and community 
policies and conventions, for co-opera- 
tive faculty relationships, and for help 
with long range career planning. They 
can be counseled effectively as a part 
of the principal’s private discussions of 
visitation during spring interviews re- 
garding plans for the teacher’s next 
year’s work. 


3. Counseling of teachers. in the pro- 
bationary years can occur as a natural 
part of discussions of progress made 
and future possibilities. Such sessions 
should be opportunities for the principal 
to find out more about the teacher’s 
personal goals and needs, not just the 
occasion for criticisms of past efforts. 


4. Teachers who have passed the pro- 
bationary years and would too often be 
taken for granted are important subjects 


Industrial Arts 


The nature of modern education is 
such that it is desirable for each field 
to continuously assess itseif and to de- 
termine the value of its objectives in 
fulfilling the overall objectives of gen- 
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for counseling inasmuch as such _ per- 
sonnel are often in the process of mak- 
ing tentative projections of their future 
careers in the light of their proven abil- 
ity as teachers and may be considering 
steps that would lead them to other 
school systems or out of the profession 
entirely. Such proven teachers need to 
be periodically re-evaluated for promo- 
tion and reassignment that would keep 
them as valuable and contributing mem- 
bers of the school system. 


5. Teachers who have elected to stay 
in the school system and have demon- 
Strated continued loyalty over a long 
period may feel that their talents are 
not being completely utilized. Princi- 
pals seeking advisers for new extra- 
curricular activities or for new study 
committees may be surprised to find 
that these teachers, with the proper, 
tactful approach, may not only fill the 
assignment with competence, but may 
find in it the recognition and satisfac- 
tion of continued personal growth they 
have needed, after years in what they 
may come to consider a “rut.” With 
added feeling of personal worth their 
classroom teaching may begin to take 
on a fresh sparkle. 


6. Teachers in the years approaching 
retirement are just as likely to be ef- 
fective instructors with good personali- 
ties as are younger members of the 
Staff. They, also, have personal prob- 
lems, however, such as the need for 
recognition of their work from their 
principal and fellow teachers, the oppor- 
tunity to contribute suggestions for im- 
provement of the school, and help (some- 
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times rather elementary and detailed) 
with such matters as planning economic 
readjustment for the retired years 
ahead. 


7. Purely selfish reasons would dic- 
tate concern by principals with teacher- 
Satisfaction. The morale of teachers 
must be considered because retaining 
them in the profession and helping them 
to become good teachers are primary 
problems in a day of short teacher 
supply. The morale of expericnced teach- 
ers, however, is also highly important 
to school success, because dissatisfied 
younger members of this study group 
may leave for other jobs just when they 
are becoming potentially most valuable 
to the system. Older teachers who have 
Stayed in the system for some time are 
frequently the nuclei of teacher cliques 
and gossip sessions. Such cliques can be 
obstacles to the favorable induction 
of new teachers and can be real handi- 
caps to the development of school poli- 
cies; their neutralization or sublimation, 
on the other hand, can result in positive 
contributions to the success of the 
school. 


- 


Many factors affecting teacher morale 
are already well known to supervisors. 
The systematic counseling of teachers 
has, to date, been a neglected means 
of improving morale. The application of 
good counseling techniques to helping 
members of his own staff should not 
oniy enhance the chances for success of 
a principal's educational program, but 
should reveal to him possibilities for 
improvement he might otherwise never 
have discovered. 


ETHAN A. SVENDSEN, Assistant Professor of Industrial Education 
ELMER S. CIANCONE, Assistant Professor of Industrial Education 


eral education. Any field which does not 
assess itself objectively is vulnerable to 
crificism. 

Industrial Arts Education in the public 
schools has a very definite mission. It 


Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


makes available to its young charges 
certain developmental experiences which 
they would not otherwise have. In theo- 
ry it contends that it is a necessary part 
of general education. Its content is de- 
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rived from the technical world and con- 
sists primarily of tool and machine skills 
and technical information concerning 
the materials, products, and organiza- 
tion of industry. 


This content alone does not justify it 
aS a necessary component of general 
education. As in all general education, 
the significant characteristics are the 
changes in behavior resulting when 
student, content, and a specific physica! 
environment have been brought to- 
gether in intimate involvement. At this 
juncture the teacher plays a crucial 
role. It is here that the difference lies 
between a traditional education which 
seeks only mastery of content (skills 
and information), and a modern program 
which is also oriented in the direction 
of pupil development. 


When the responsibility of industria! 
Arts Education is narrowed to imparting 
technical skill and a quantity of tech- 
nical information, the full purposes and 
potential of the curriculum have been 
denied. To include such other objectives 
as developing social attitudes, habits of 
cooperation, and craftsmanship is still 
not adequate. On the other hand to 
eliminate or reduce efforts toward the 
fulfillment of the technical objectives is 
likewise misguided, for technical skill 
and information are the subject matter 
of the curriculum area. 


The type of educational product which 
results from industrial arts instruction 
is directly dependent upon the manner 
in which the teacher brings the pupil 
and the content together. Traditionally 
the teacher develops certain project ma- 
terials which are assigned to the pupil 
to execute. This manipulative activity 
is selected and planned so as to in- 
corporate into a systematic and proper 
sequence specific tool operations and 
appropriate related information topics. 
When this process has been repeated 
enough times in cycles of increasing 
complexity, it is assumed that the stu- 
dent has achieved and that he is now, 
within the limits of his capacity, a wor- 
thy product of industrial arts instruc- 
tion. Given an examination on skill and 
information he can be expected to make 
a presentable showing. 
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In this rather exaggerated description 
at least one element was lacking. During 
the whole process the student had little 
opportunity to wrestle with a technical 
problem in its entirety. At every turn 
where there was a choice or a decision 
to be made the teacher was at hand to 
supply the need from the wealth of his 
experience. If information was neces- 
sary, it could be acquired by a question 
to the instructor or by turning to a ref- 
erence the exact pages of which had 
been anticipated in a thoroughly pre- 
pared information-assignment sheet. 


It is this kind of industrials arts in- 
struction that has been the butt of 
much of the criticism in published ex- 
pression recently. The area has been 
indicted for its failure to encourage a 
creative approach in its learning ac- 
tivities. The central theme of the pro- 
posed solutions to remedy this distorted 
practice has usually included the ad- 
monition that more emphasis should be 
placed upon original design of the 
article which the student was fo con- 
struct. 


The criticism has sometimes been 
introduced by questioning the extent 
to which the “arts” are practiced in 
industrial arts education. However, 
“arts” is usually defined in terms stipu- 
lated by the fine arts with the esthetic 
element predominant. ‘‘Arts” in the cur- 
riculum area of industrial arts does in- 
clude the esthetic, but it also connotes 
the systematic application of knowledge 
or skill in effecting a desired result. 


Nevertheless, the criticism that in- 
dustrial arts fails to promote creative 
attitudes in its students because it does 
not give enough attention to original 
design and to the esthetic is acceptable. 
However, it is narrow, because it criti- 
cizes only a part of a question much 
larger in scope. This larger question 
asks whether industrial arts is encour- 
aging a creative approach in the solving 
of all kinds of problem situations which 
arise, or should be caused to arise, in 
the educational experiences of the stu- 
dent. 


The process of embodying an idea in 
some material allows opportunity for a 


sequence of smaller problem situations 
each demanding a measure of creative 
effort for its solution. These many 
smaller solutions may be physical ob- 
jects with no esthetic qualities at all. 
They may be only ingenious devices 
for accomplishing some technical task in 
a novel way and thus make their smal! 
contribution to the completion of the 
object under construction. For example, 
how does one hold two_ irregularly 
shaped pieces of wood for gluing? How 
are the problems associated with the 
drilling of a hole in the side of a round 
bar of steel to be solved? For the stu- 
dent these can be challenging situations. 
The important point to be noted is that 
Opportunity is present for acting cre- 
atively. 


The esthetic barrenness of the indus- 
trial arts project is a criticism too nar- 
row, yet acceptable as a small! voice 
Supporting a more inclusive campaign. 
This broader campaign seeks to remove 
from industrial education some of the 
regimentation, the teacher-imposed pat- 
terns of action; the thwarting of the 
safe exercise of curiosity and adventure- 
some investigation, and the failure to 
allow for pupil initiative, resourceful- 
ness, and unorthodox thinking in prob- 
lem situations. 


When industrial arts educators think 
in terms of creative teaching and cre- 
ative learning, they must include more 
than a new emphasis upon industrial de- 
sign. From one philosophical point of 
view every solution to a new problem is 
the result of a creative effort, for every 
problem is different in some aspect from 
any that has preceded it. Therefore, any 
solution to a problem is unique, and to 
arrive at the solution requires a new 
combination and treatment of appropri- 
ate data. This is true of design, but it 
is equally true that the many technical 
problems of the school shops can, if 
the teacher is enlightened and skillful, 
be just as demanding of creative effort 
for their solutions. 


To encourage original design and then 
dictate solutions to construction prob- 
lems is no better than dictating design. 
However, in anticipation of disagree- 
ment with this statement, it must be 
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pointed out that certain technical pro- 
cesses are standardized and must be 
taught with exactness for the same rea- 
son that we teach the correct spelling 
of word or the fundamental mathe- 
matical processes. Before one can con- 
Struct, and indeed before one can de- 
sign, he must have some familiarity with 
the characteristics of materials and with 
the possibilities of the tools he has at 
his command. 


The chief values of encouraging cre- 
ative design work do not lie within 
the object created even though this is 
often put on display and exploited for 
its publicity value. In all of its beauty 
and excellence it may even be a note- 
worthy contribution to the total of 


Problems Facing the 
Professional Educator 


Continued from Page 38 


and equipment are not a luxury but a 
necessity. 


Securing enough adequately prepared 
teachers. Because of the increased en- 
rollments when the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools opened their doors in 
September, 1957, there was a shortage 
of about 135,000 qualified teachers. 
We are told that about 88 per cent of 
the colleges and universities cite a seri- 
ous shortage of teachers also. If the 
proportion of college-age students who 
attend college remains constant, 300, 
000 to 350,000 college teachers wiil be 
required by 1970. This amounts to an 
increase of approximately 150,000 over 
the present number employed. Teachers 
colleges and departments of education 
are unable to recruit enough candidates 
for training to meet these needs. It is 
not likely that the additional personnel 
needed for teaching will be attracted to 
the profession with teachers’ salaries 
what they are today. This is a serious 
problem which the professional edu- 
cator, alone, cannot solve. 
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man’s accomplishments, but evaluation 
of the educational process is concerned 
with the changes in the student. While 
a physical object of good design and 
workmanship provides evidence, the de- 
gree of goodness can be determined only 
in relation to the educational develop- 
ment of the student who did the work. 
It is conceivable, indeed it is directly 
verifiable through teacher experience, 
that a piece of work considered very 
ordinary by adult standards might repre- 
sent a real, meaningful, and develop- 
mental experience for the student in- 
volved. Furthermore, if the student only 
restudies and therefore, in a sense, re- 
creates a plan he has found in a book, 
the resulting product might easily have 


Effects of Technology 


A second great force to which the 
professional educator must respond is 
the explosive development of technology 
during these last few decades. The pro- 
fessional educator must realize that the 
task of preparing children and youth in 
the middle of the twentieth century is 
more demanding than it has ever been 
if we are to bridge the gap between 
our technology and our social institu- 
tions. 


Demand on physical sciences. Tech- 
nology has illuminated the value of the 
physical sciences as a means for study- 
ing the universe and using its forces for 
the purposes of man. Herein lies one 
of the greatest challenges as well as 
one of the great dangers facing educa- 
tion. 


The challenge to prepare more phy- 
Sicists, mathematicians, chemists, engi- 
neers, and other technical workers must 
be met. However, there is a danger of 
the profession being stampeded into a 
crash program which would lose sight 
of other important phases of life. It is 
equally imperative - and some would 
say more so-- that there also be re- 
newed emphasis upon the human dis- 


demanded worthwhile educational! ac- 


tivity 


Educational 
that solutions to problems be new dis- 
covery or Original additions as an ex- 


pert adult would judge them. If is valu- 


able when they seem to be so to the 
student, for they must first of al! be 
evaluated from the pupil’s point of view. 
For industrial arts education the rea! 
values are the changes in the student 
who now has a little more ability, and 
a little more confidence in his ability, 
to approach a problem situation, de- 
sign or technical, to struggle with if, to 
call upon past experience for data or 
to seek new data, and eventually to 
propose a solution and to act upon it. 


ciplines from which man learns to know 
himself. We must not forget that these 
times call for mare, not. less. emphasis 
upon the communication arts and the 
social sciences. 


In November, 1957, Vice President 
Nixon spoke to this point when he ad. 
dressed members of the American Coun- 
cil on Education: 


| think that is is essential that we 
not make the mistake at this time of 
going overboard in developing or in 
putting emphasis on scientific scien- 
ces and other fields. | say this be- 
cause the greatest mistake we could 
make would be to become simply a 
pale carbon copy of the scientific 
materialism which the Soviet Union 
represents in the world today. We 
have something other to offer than 
simply leadership in the field of sci- 
ence. We must not be behind in that 
field, but we also have fo train lead- 
ers in government, leaders in busi- 
ness, leaders in the social sciences. 
Certainly any program which the 
government does undertake, it seems 
to me, should take into account the 
necessity for an overall approach 
rather than one where it is limited 
exclusively to this particular area 


Educating for leisure. Educating for 
leisure is not a new problem, but the 
rate of change brought on by recent 
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technological developments has re-em- 
phasized its significance. 


By the middie of this century, one 
man using the power-driven equipment 
available could do as much work in 40 
hours as three men working 70 hours 
could do with the tools available at the 
middle of the past century. Most of this 
gain has been achieved since 1900. The 
great rise since 1940 has been phenome- 
nal. There is every reason to believe 
that as time goes on man will be freed 
more and more from the hours he will 
need to work at making his living. To 
what uses will this new leisure be put? 
This will be determined by the tastes 


Abstract of Thesis 


La Follette, Mary Edna. Budgeting the 
Finances of Small High School Libraries. 
August, 1957. 70 pp. No. 777. 


Problem. The purpose of this study 
was to survey small secondary school 
library standards with reference to an- 
ticipated incomes for budgetary pro- 
cedures. It was thought that a study 
such as this would stimulate other 
teacher-librarians to estimate their |li- 
brary budgets. 

Method. The questionnaire method 
was basic in the approach to this prob- 
lem. Questionnaires were sent to all 
forty-eight State Departments of Edvu- 
cation. Forty-three, or approximately 
ninety per cent, of the states returned 
either the questionnaire or other per- 
tinent materials. 
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and interests of the people. Professional 
educators must find ways of placing in 
perspective the good things of our cul- 
ture and must build within children and 
youth a sensitivity to what is excellent. 


Need for more sound research. Large 
problems in education are often best 
solved by using research to find specifc 
answers to some of the smaller com- 
ponent problems. We have had good re- 
search in education, but not enough. 
There are yet a great many unanswered 
questions which need further study. 
With the growing public concern with 
the methods and the achievements of 


Findings. Standards for small second- 
ary school libraries rank equally with 
tnose schools having larger enrollment 
figures on a per pupil basis. Specifica- 
tions for the purchase of library materi- 
ais are clearly defined. The materials 
for purchase are described and listed. 
Recommendations to increase per pupil 
appropriations are indications of greater 
interest in values placed on broader 
library experiences. The geographical 
spread of libraries developing into ma- 
terials centers has fanned north and 
westward from Florida to Washington. 
However, operational funds for audio- 
visual materials are not included in the 
per pupil appropriation plan. An awak- 
ening to the need for more time to be 
allocated to the teacher-librarian for 
library activities exists. In most states 
higher educational qualifications are re- 
quired, although, in a few areas, a |i- 
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education, it is more important that fi- 
nancial help be enlisted to sponsor re- 
search in this field. 


We have in this brief account, men- 
tioned two major problems facing the 
professional educator. They are so all- 
encompassing and so compex that thus 
far our attack on them has been con- 
siderably short of the success we must 
have. The professional educator cannot 
be expected to solve these problems 
alone. Nonetheless he will be expected 
to provide the leadership. This is the 
challenge he must face. He should re- 
gard it as a high privilege. 


brarian need not have more extensive 
training than an accredited teacher. 
Since budgeting practices are relative- 
ly new in public schools, library budget- 
ing has not yet reached the stage of 
widespread practice. By using the pro- 
cedures for preparing a school budget 
around its educational plan, the library 
budget can be estimated on the same 
basis, and included as an integral part 
of the required school document for 
local and or state acceptance. Fiscai 
control of library expenditures is es- 
sential to the administration of a schoo. 
in which it functions, to the youth wnom 
it serves, and to the community in which 


it operates. 


Committee 
Mr. Marino, Chairman 
Dr. Swalls 
Miss Weller 
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